AFTER    EVEREST
We all carried rucksacks full of warm clothes, a little
food and drink, and, in my case, sketching materials and
a vest-pocket Kodak, with which all my photographs were
obtained.
My first recollection of the actual ascent was the sudden-
ness with which the west wind sprang up. We stepped
onwards up the easy shoulder of the north-east ridge, which
was covered in places with good, firm snow. On the lower
part of this ridge we kicked steps, but on the upper and
steeper portion it became necessary to use the axe; pro-
gress was rapid, a single chip or two being all that was
required.
As soon as we were conveniently able to get off to the
left (east) side of the ridge we did so to avoid the wind.
At a height of some 24,500 feet we traversed on rough rocks
and over snow-filled gullies to attain a stony slope (25,000
feet) at an angle of about thirty degrees. This could not
be called an ideal camping ground; but everything else
was steeper and more rocky. So we built two little plat-
forms and pitched our tiny camp, weighting the tent-ropes
with large stones, as pegs would have been useless, and here,
after pemmican soup and coffee, we proceeded to spend the
most uncomfortable of nights, two of us in each tent.
Wherever we lay, and in whatever position, there were
always a few sharp stones sticking into the tenderest parts
of our anatomy. We obtained sleep in snatches of the
most fitful and unresting variety, so much so that on the
following morning we were quite glad to get up and stand
on our less tender feet.
When we crawled out of our shelters we had a bitter
disappointment. - The wind was not too bad, but fresh
snow had fallen during the night, and our chances of get-
ting to the top seemed very doubtful. Moreover, we had
gone only a hundred yards or so when Morshcad announced
that he was not feeling at all well, and could not come with
us. We knew that it was unwise for him to overtax his
strength, and we knew Morshead well enough to realize